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however, no reason why he should have kept How-
ard's brigade so long in reserve.

He should, also, have ordered Burnside to the
front when he attacked the Henry House hill, and
should have brought Tyler with Keyes' brigade, into
line. Of the action, or rather inaction, of these
officers much indeed might be said; it is perhaps
sufficient to call attention to the conduct of Sherman
and Stonewall Jackson in this same battle.

4. The result of the battle induced in the minds
of the people of the South a very unwarranted opin-
ion as to the superiority of their troops in fighting
qualities, but the lesson really to be drawn from
Bull Run is well stated in the judicious language of
General Johnston. We cannot do better than to
quote it here.1

" It must not be supposed that such successful re-
sistance by the Southern troops was due in any
degree to want of prowess in their assailants. The
army they fought belonged to a people who had
often contended on the field on at least equal terms"
with, the nation that had long claimed to be the
most martial in Europe, The Northern army had
the disadvantage, a great one to such undisciplined
troops as were engaged on both sides, of being the
assailants, and advancing under fire to the attack,
which can be well done only by trained soldiers.
They were much, more liable to confusion, therefore,
than the generally stationary ranks of the Confeder-
ates."

1 Johnston's Narrative^ 50.